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AGRARIAN REFORM IN INDIA 


"The seeds of reform have been prepared, the fields have been ploughed, 
and the crop may be good.” But will the harvest come in time? A defective 
tenure system and overdependence on agriculture combine to form a potenti! 
threat to India's political and social stability. 


Land Tenure and Indian Society 


BY RICHARD MORSE 


[= iN Inpta is very much in politics. Since taking 
office in 1946, Congress Party governments in many 
states have devoted much effort and tume to legslating 
for land tenure reforms, The Indian press, as well as 
academic circles, has debated the issue actively. A clause 
of the new Indian constitution was framed after heated 
intra-Congress discussion to permit the award of com- 
pensation without judicial review to zamindars, a class 
of landlords known only to Indian property law. In 
many villages, meanwhile, as a landlord fnend of mine 
puts it, these are “colored times,” marked by strikes, 
harvest raids, and refusal by tenants to perform ctradi- 
tional forced labor, In 1948. while reform action in 
most states was being delayed by financial and political 
hurdles, the Communist Party high-liehted the rural 
unrest by organizing peasants, landless laborers, and 
terrorists in two districts of Hyderabad in sufficient 
strength to displace landlords, revenue officials, and 
police, requiring extended action by the Indian Anny 
to reestablish the rule of law 

The land tenure issue is exceedingly complex, partly 
because of its emotional overtones (through which an 


attempt is often made to make it look simple and 
partly because shifting control over land is an integral 
part of the vast transformation of Indian society begun 
by the impact of British rule and Western influence in 


Mr Morse went to India in 1946 a9 an associate of the In 
stitute of Current World Affairs He remained until late 1949, 
obeerving and reporting on current developments 
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a period of Indian social breakdow. Lane omatrol is 
involved directly in the still incomplete t<torical shift 
from a monarchical, semi-feudal polay to one of con- 
stitutional democracy; in the gradual displacement of 
an isolated goods economy by interdependent cash 
cropping, urban industrial evolution, and international 
commerce, in the weakening of ngid caste rules and the 
nse of relative social freedom, and even in the renais- 
sance of religion and the quickening of ideological dis- 
cussion. Land tenure’s future is intimately bound up 
with the outcome of these trends, which may take any 
of several courses. 

The purpose of the present article is to show how 
changes in land tenure affect and are affected by other 
trends in India’s changing society, and to describe the 
conflicung forces which are now involved in the issue 
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of land reform. Current legislative measures are men- 
tiened only to illustrate the underlying dilemma.’ Land 
tenure is, of cours, only one of several fundamental 
and interrelated problems of Indian rural society 
such as technological improvernent in agriculture, the 
spread of agricultural extension and social education, 
innovations in village ewlf-governmment, and the expan- 
sion of small industry. In each of these complementary 
areas of rural life, Indian gowernments since inde- 
pendence have initiated courageous and promising ex- 
periments, which lie beyond the scope of the present 
article. 


British Influence on Land Control 


Throughout the British epoch in India, shifts in the 
location of political and physical power brought corres 
ponding shifts in control over agrarian relationships 
The principal changes must be briefly recounted, though 

t the sacrifice of detail and exception 

Major British land contro! activity began during the 
ra of conquest, with auctions or grants of land or 
enue estates to large and small proprictors. Subse- 
uent government action included widespread control 

{ rents, and regulations or laws upholding or modifying 
Hindu and Moslem 


laws on the inheritance of land were usually retained 


he land rights initially granted 


ut sales, mortwawes, and leases came to he governed 
widely by legislation enacted by the new imperial state 

The land systems dev eloped under British rule were 
broadly of two types, popularly known as zamindari and 
ryotwari, The former is found chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, 
Uctar Pradesh (United Provinees), Madhya Pradesh 
Central Provinces), and Madras. Here the zamindar, 
or landlord,’ collects rents from the cultivators on his 
estate, passes a fixed percentage of the amount col 
lected on to the government as land revenur, and re- 
tains the balance as his own income from the estate 
Both the rate of rental and the share due to government 
were fixed once for all in the original settlements in 
Bengal, Bihar, and northers Madras, but elsewhere 


1 Recent Indian government actions in the agrarian field 
are described by Professor M L. Dantwala in an article ap 


pearing cleewhere in this issue 


2 The word 
superior right-holder, but it must be understood that the 


‘landiord” for convenience to denote 
concept of absolute property in land is unknown to Indian 
tradition. In pre-Britwh India various ind-viduals and groups 
both peasants and overlords, possemed certain rights in the land 
and its pexduce, with correspending obligations, all sanctified 
by custom. The overlord or superior nght-holder had obliga 
tions both to the state and to inferior right holders. Now the 
samindar's tegal obligations are only to the state, but he has 
never bees recognived as outright owner of the land which 


he holds 
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were subject to periodic revision at 20 to 40-year in- 
tervals. The ryotwari areas, approximately one-third of 
the land in India, include most of Bombay, Madras, 
and Asam. Here the original settlements were made 
by the government with the actual cultivator (ryot), 
who paid taxes directly to .the.. gowernment. Later, 
many ryots leased out their land to tenants, thus 
becoming landlords. In ryotwari areas the amount of 
tax is fixed by government, but rents are not subject 
to government.control as in the zamindari areas. 

Many of the original grantees of land were former 
imperial vassals, petty rajahs, or upstart overlords whose 
control of political power, partly based on physical 
coercion and partly earned by just rule over their sub- 
jects, was needed by the British to secure the new rule 
and stabilize the countrysiue. In essence, their power 
forced the British to award them much of the land 
initially granted 

In most provinces, the actual cultivators of the soil 
received less recognition in the ea¥iy British grants. In 
some areas, the customary rights of cultivators under 
the overlord were ignored completely. Elsewhere they 
were registered afterward, to the disadvantage of the 
inferior nght-holder, 

As British dominion was strengthened by modern com- 
munications, and by the growing imperial services— 
the British became less de- 
pendent on the physical power of their landed support- 
ers. Eventually, indeed, the onginal relationship was re- 
versed, Even by 1864 a Chief Commissioner could write: 
“the security of the [overlords’}] rights is mainly derived 
from the British rule." The physical power of the 
landholders gradually weakened, and the rule of law 
began to succeed the rule of custom and of overt force. 


Effects of Legislation 

Thus by the 1880s the state was able to legislate for 
the protection of tenant cultivators, reducing the earlier 
unrestricted rights of the landholders. The new condi- 
tions called for a modification of this kind. Money ex- 
change, international marketing, and absentee pur- 
chases of land rights were beginning to hit the village 
economy, Artisans undercut by the new technology 
and colonial industrial policy turned to agriculture. 
Population pressure on the land increased. -In ryotwari 
areas, cash leases were introduced. The customary rights 
of tenants slipped away in the new land market. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 found widespread rack- 
renting and eviction of tenants. In several provinces, 
consequently, laws were passed to increase security of 


military, police, and civil 


\ Letter of Sir John Lawrence, quoted in B. R. Misra, 
Lend Revenue Policy im the United Prowinces ( Benares, 1942), 
p 
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to collect extra-legal entry fees, rent charges, and tri- 
butes. As a moneylender, he had a further means of 
financial control over his tenants. Landlords and their 
estate managers, moreover, often maintained organized 
bands of bullies to intimidate local peasants and labor- 
ers. Legally and illegally, then, the landlords retained 
major advantages from their position, and usually sup- 
ported the state upon whose power they ultimately de- 
pended. 


Nationalism and Land Reform 

From 1920, control of the state itself was challenged 
by a new power, the nationalist movement for inde- 
pendence, which brought new and complex rural social 
pressures into political action. Mahatma Gandhi had 
already led Bihar peasants in a successful civil diso- 
bedience campaign for relief from the practices of 
European indigo planters. His direction and cxample 
led Indian nationalists to the villages for the first time 
in force. Peasant needs and gnevances were discovered 
and vented by nationalist politicians. In 1928, Sardar 
Patel’s Bardoli campaign won land revenue concessions 
from the Bombay government, dramatizing for all India 
the potentialities of peasant organization. The depres- 
sion years heightened peasant distress and protests. 
Congress-led peasant actions pressured provincial gov- 
ermments to remit rent dues in years of low prices. 
Peasant unions became numerous, both to fight their 
own cause and as auxiliaries in the quickening na- 
tionalist struggle. 

Large landholders as a class became, for mixed rea- 
sons, the target of vehement nationals: criticism. Aa 
important munority of the landholders on principle 
supported the nationalist movement with their funds 
and prestige, to the point of going to jail. Some of 
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In Bombay, Central Provinees, and United Provinces, 
in 1939, Congress governments legislated more thor- 
oughly and effectively than British governments had 
done for the benefit of tenants. Some results of this leg- 


coeraon by landed interests in the initial framing of © 
grants had given way to coercion by the supenor power, 
the state, in modifying the onginal nights. In 1939, 
coercion by the political weight of numben, now be- 
ginning through the Congress Party to govern the state, 
further lawfully altered the system of nights in land 
This recent heritage of legal, political action to modify 
property nght was an unportant element in the polity 
of the India that became independent in August 14/7. 

Before examining further the land question as a 
poliucal issue in present-day India, a word should be 
said about its economic and social significance. On 
this subject opinions vary sharply. In the writer's view, 
the economic effects of the prevailing systems of land 
tenure have decided lumits, which should be borne in 
mind in any discussion of the question. 


The Basic Flaw in India's Economy 


Excessive and uneconomic dependence on land and 
agneulture is a basic fact of the Indian economy. 
Probably two-filths or more of the persons farming 
land in India cultivate holdings which, under present 
technological practices, are too small wo yield more than 
a subsustence or below-subsistence income.* Few of these 
holders can use ther land and labor efficiently, To 
live, most of them must have part-time employment 
away from ther land. A smaller number of holders 

4 The rough breakdown given here is calculated from avail- 
able statistics om uae of holdings, average yield per acre, and 
average plow acreage i various states; these are found 
in the Report ef the Famine Inquiry Communon, 1945, pp. 
234-57, and mm the Report of the Zemindari Abolition Com- 
mutter, Umied Promaces, 19486, vol I, p 6. A ton of food 
grains per family has been taken as roughly the “subsistence” 
level 


tenure, curb extortionate rents, and restrict alienation them genuinely wied w act, in Gandhi's phrase, as 
of land to nom-agriculturalists. Thus the imperial state, “trustees” of their tenants’ and workem’ welfare In 
holding effective power, was able to coerce the land- general, however, politically organized landlords were 
holders by altering the laws of land tenure, giving to opposed to carly independence or a widely extended 
the tenants legal rights more precise than those of franchise. This naturally arowed Congres Party 
The landed proprietors themselves drew major eco- sequently built their support among tenants, a few 
nomic gains from the security of tenure which they cn- among agncultural laborem. Marxist analysis led other 
joyed under the new state. Within the imperial frame- | Congressmen, as well as Communists and Socialists, to 
work, furthermore, they were for decades the only or- build on rural clas antagonims Although landlord 
ganized rural interest, and their political influence was  clements were acknowledged, hey Congress ministries 
sufficient to restrain the government from legislation that won office under the wider franchise of 1937 were, 

seriously harmful to their position. In Madras and the as a result of these varied forces, committed to a policy 
Punjab, most tenants never received legal protection of advancing the tenants’ cause. 

against the demands of their superiors. Elsewhere, the 

landlord's economic strength gave him the upper hand 

in litigation, which was frequent, over the complex 

categones of nights enjoyed by him and his tenants. He 

benefited also from land hunger, which permitted him = slation will be mentioned below. Here it is important to 

note the continuing pobltical evolution The carly 

| 

| 
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cultivate more land than 


(probably w 40 percent 
up to, but not 


and over 


for 
the acrragr manageable with one plow-team and farnaly 
labor Some of these can make saght savings and farm 
improvements in times of high grain proces Only an 
ebhth or sixth of Indian farmen, who hold some 
45 tw ) percent of the land, can produce sufficeent to 
assure them of agrmilicant savings, investment opportun 
ity, and true material well-being 

atewories can be found truc agricultural 


But only in the top 


In all these 
with traditwmal love of the wn 


Category tuddle group) the siz 
of operavons large enough to develop rounded, skilled 


land The 
and often the skill alo, to build up 


plus a few in the 


and loreughted managers great mapority 


lack the 
their pomtion 
findings of government research farms, they can do littk 


resources 


Burdened by debts, out of reach of the 


to strengthen eather themselves or their land 

In addition, several mullon landless laborers are sup 
Though ther employ 
half an 


d chuetly by farm activities 


er give of therm, on a year-to-vear basis 


acre or an acre to farm for themselves, which they do 


at an inefficient standard, they are dependent primarily 


on thew waees as field laborers, Most such laborers are 


unemployed several months im the year, and without 


food at all for days between casual work im the of! 


wasons 
This uneconomuec sale of farm operauons on perhaps 


10 percent of India’s culuvated land is the result of 
evolution and 


Neither 


chmunate it 


tec growth, limuted mdustrnal 


forts tenancy 


land, not of propert 


reform nor abolitien of can 


Laws prohub tune of holdings bevond a cer 
tam pent cannet reduce the number of people actually 
ile pernde nt on each acre of land. This can be done only 
by providing aiternative Opportunities tor employment 
land would not 


bven more equal dutnbuuen of th 


alter the fundamental economic condition. Redistribu- 
ven could bring a slight advance in the productivity 
millhons of beneiaanes, and in 


and of 


alulity to advance themecives, but could not clomnate 


the fact of culboms of ineffient cultivating units. A 
stuft in occupation away from agnmeculture » clearly an 
underlying long-run requirement for a more productive 


rural economy 


Security of Tenure increased 


Within these 


land tenure mehts and : 


stubborn lamuits, the effects of cxrsting 


in-to-man relavonshups on the 


and sxial effxaency of Inchan rural lile are 
conmderable, and must now be examined 

are sit artiy Congress-sponsored ! gisla 
hen of cultivator in a large of India en 


therm the abslity 


gives 


poy of tenure which 
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and the incentive to take good care of their land. Nine- 
ty percent of the land m Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and 
Central Provinces is farmed either by the landlord 
tumeelf (about 12 to 15 percent) or by tenants who 
enyoy permanent, heritable, and, in a few cases, trans- 
ferable nghts in the land. Legal evicuon of such tenants 
ms usually possble only on such grounds as repeated 
arrears of remt, mususe of land, or illegal subietung 
Most unprovements on land can be made by these 
tenants without the landlord's permusuon and without 
an increase in rent. If the landlord makes an improve- 
ment, there a legal lunit to the amount of perms. 
sible rent increase. Security of tenure is, however, ser- 
iously lacking in Madras, much of Bengal and the Pun- 
jab, and among some culuvators in other states. 

The rents paid by secure tenants, except those farrm- 
ing about 11 percent of the land in Bihar, would be a 
munor ecomomc cost, except that to subsistence farmers 
any rent or tax is a burden. Their rent os fixed by the 
permanent or penodic government settlement, unless 
modified on grounds stated in the law. In practuuce, many 
landlords charge slightly more than the iegal rens, 
which with today's high grain pnces are now invariably 


tar below the theoretical economuc rent 


Economic Defects of Tenure System 


Despite relative secunty, there are sagnificant eco- 


nome defects in this system of tenure. Liugation uw 
heavy and evicuons are numerous——some of them i- 
creaung real insecurity among many holders 


gal 
of uny plow, and burdening the ume, money, and 
temper of many landlords and tenant, The complex- 
ity of nghts and conflicting interests of landlords and 
tenants » a severe impe dimnent to the program of con- 
wohdaung each mdividual’s scattered plots to fonmn a 
more. manageable unit. The average zanundar and 
tenant in Uttar Pradesh, for example, hold land of at 
least two legal categones. Consolidation has made slow 
progress. Though each farmer's doggedness in retaimung 
bus accustomed plots is the basic obstacle, it is clear that 
the progress of consolidabon would be matenally has- 
tened by sumplifyiang the categones of land tenure. 
Ihe plight of tenants-at-will, without secure ten- 
ure, who cultwate a large proportion of the land in 
, and perhaps 
West 


Madras (no exact statistics are available 
1 percent in East Punjab and 30 percent in 
bengal, for the most part incomparably worse than 
these states there 


thus unstable class 


the condinen of secure tenants. In 
has been no leguslauion to reduce 

Tenants-at-will numbering many mullions, plus secure 
tenanss of 2,550,000 acres in Bihar, are mostly share- 
cropper, paying usually one-half of the crop, someturies 
more, to the landlord or supertor tenant. Their rents are 


They have ai- 


thus cyzal to half of thear gross income 
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most no legal protection for even this umpovenshed exis- 
tence. Custom permits many of the most efficient of 
therm to farm the same land vear after year, but there 
remain uncounted millions who cannot depend on 
remaining beyond the next harvest, and who thus have 
little incentive to husband the land. These shiftung 
farmers, especially in Madras, are little more efficient 
as producer than the landless laborers. 

There remain, as producers, the landlords themselwes 
It is generally true that the largest holder are absentees 
and have done little in up-to-date farm management 
There are a few notable exceptions. On the other hanei, 
many landlords holding 10 to 100 acres of land under 
ther own cultivation are competent farm managers 
who make regular improvements on their land. On the 
land which they lease out, however-——-which forms the 
larger proportion of their total holdings—their farming 
talents are of no benefit 

In appraising the relationships among these village 
groups—landlords, secure tenants, shifting tenants, and 
landless laborers—it is important to recognize first of 
all the continuing element of fruitful interdependence 
among men of different position, onginating in the 
customary village econormy that provided local security 
In many villages where landlords of 
moderate prospersty themselves live and supervise theu 
land, their acts of village assistance are in the Indian 
tradition of service. In such acts as the ready loan of 
tools to tenants or laborem, the extension and shanng 
of irrigation channels, digging a drinking-well in the 
laborers’ quarters, and forgoing rent collection uy a hard 
vear, local landlords and well-to-do tenants bring in- 
creased well-being to the community 
Social Disadvantages 

Yet such customary services may be refused by the 
landlord at will, until recently without danger of re- 
prisal. Next to a village where relationships are harmon- 
ious, another may be found where discord is nife. A 
landlerd who frequently evicts his tenants creates deep 
anxiety and hostility. Or he may exact extra labor from 
a field hand, or fees from a tenant, by threatening to 
withhold permission to use village pathways, wells, 
grazing grounds, ponds, or irrigation channels, which 
zvamindam hold under ‘modern law but which all village 
reudents must use daily. In such a village, “party 
bund:,” of conflict between zamindanm’ and tenants’ 
parties, splits the community sharply. The attendant in- 
security severely retards any effort to increase produc- 

Exploitation of share-croppers, and the hostility which 
it engenders, are an even more potent force for disrup- 
tion in some villages. This is notably true in Madras. 
In other instances, landlords who combine moncylend- 
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for millennia 


ing with rent-receiving hold so many cultivaton in 
perpetual debt that the latter are afraid to combine in 
overt rewstance 

Caste privileges add to contemporary imtations. Even 
on land under “permonal cultivation,” landlords (and 
some tenants) of high caste have long ance refused to 
plow or do manual work. Indignation against such at. 
titudes is rising As a how-caste field hand bitterly 
snarled to me in western Uttar Pradesh, while chopping 
feaider for his employer, “Those fellows won't let us st 
on the same cot with them.” The orginal sanctions of 
such social touch-me-not were religious dogma, and 
phywcal dominance or village leadership by the high- 
caste group. In many villages these sanctions have 
weakened, but they hawe generally been displaced or 
supplemented by the sanctions of law and money. As the 
physcal and poliucal force of numbers is realized by 
the victims of discrimination, they are beginning to 
rebel against such distinctions 

To sum up, there exist today throughout the Indian 
countryside deep tensions, anxiety, and unrest: which 
impede economic progress, and which suggest that a 
deep-seated reordering of rural society is in process 
This is true despite the fact that in many villages, and 
for many tenants, landed relationships are relatively 
fruitful and satisfactory, Both econome efficiency and 
social harmony are reduced by existing {nction. Varying 
degrees of land tenure reform are therefore needed to 
establish a basis for long-range agricultural progres 

Many country people feel that major changes in land 
tenure nghts are ewential This presents a sharp chal- 
lenge to Indian political leadentup Can peasant unrest 
find genuine expression and relief through constitution- 
al channels? : 

The Congress Party took office with an election 
pledge in many states to “abolish the zamindari system,” 
with fair compensation to the zamindars. The political 
setting and effects of subsequent Congress actions must 
now be desenbed 

We have seen that the tradition of legal, govern. 
mental action to modify and enforce property rights 
has grown in India throughout the last century. There 
are, however, marked limits to the law's reach into the 
Indian countryude. Physical force still settles many dis- 
putes which the arm of the law is not long enough to 
deal with I have seen bands of farmer armed with 
heavy sticks keeping all-night vigil in the irrigation 
season to guard the village dam; and other bands of 
husky men protecting laborers harvesting the crop of 
one of thar number whose ttle to a field is in dispute. 
Apart from distance and wolation, the distrust and 
suspocion of the villagers has hampered the operation 
of the law in rural districts. 

On the whole, though, the ledian peasant would 


rather farm land than fieht ower it. Most rural Indians 


save those with a martial tradition, are peaceable in 


ternperament and choose peaceful methods of solution 


when they are available -chough biting fatiguc, hunger 


and frustration keep many teropers near the igration 


peint The basic traits of pacifier patience favor 


further evolution by legal, poltical means rather than 


by violent revolution 
In the past, government's more creative functions 


have heen visible but rarely in the 


countrys ce and 
as a result villagers have little confidence in the admir 
and staff has been large 
of 


istration. Lack of will, budget 


ly responsible until recently for the scantiness 


agricultural extension, medical service, transport, and 


education in most villages) But there exists also a social 
gulf which serioudy impairs communication between 
government and villager Landed property played ‘ts 


part in fostering this gulf in recent generations. In the 


British era, urban pursuits and residence gained new 
tal prestige und rewards Sons of landiords. the nl 
country folk who could afford higher education, aimed 


at government service, the law, and urban standards 


amd were educated from the soil Already 


separated by caste from the true agri ulturalists and 


worker many f those who entered government service 
folk in language, experience 


Even 


follow the path of the 


became distant from rustic 
attitudes, evrnpathies, coxtes ancl of life 
petty officials 
suceessful” and felt thet nereasingly separate 
from the citizven-farmers among whet we thed 
With sorne mapiring pty the 
ernmaent and people has as a result become at 
wider and more subtle than can be accounted for 
mere physic distance ar defioency 

In sum, the inheritance of the Congress Party i 
taking office in independent India was a state frame 
work which had the agencies of rule, and a tradition of 
activities impinging widely on Indian | but lacked 
roots art 


deep and firn ong the people of the country 


What of the roots of the Congress itself? 


Congress Reform Program Hampered 
Just as the outreach of the state has been limited, so 
including the 


alse has that of Inedia’s political parties 


Congress. Modern political action being a new instin 

tion, it has been brought to rural folk chiefly from the 
top down, by educated political organizers. Many such 
political workers are not of the people they represent 
others have been appointed by the outside political 
organization rather than selected in any manner by 
the citizens Rarely have the political interests of tenants 
or field workers been effectively 
peasants thernselves their spokesmen have been odu- 


ated men, wrually not of organ 
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represented by the 


Slogans, promises, and hopes for major land reform 
spread throughout the countryside during and after 
the 1945-46 election campaigns far more rapidly than 
the pace of effective political, organization in support of 
such action. Though Congress membership row steeply 
after World War I, its orwanized influence extended far 
less widely than its ideals, As a result of increased 
temporary migration of villagers to town and city, in- 
and a greater flow of news, villagers 
ideas and pos- 


creased literacy 
became incrraungly exposed to new 
sibilities. Varied ideologies of social justice have been 
active in India for generations: democratic, Christiar 


Hindu. Their 


sppeal were intensified as the slogan 


Communist. renaissant meaning and 


“freedom” was 


realized on the national scale 


As mentioned above, within the Congress itself there 
are numerous landholders, and in many areas prosper- 
ous tenants have been more strongly represented in the 
party than small tenants or laborers. Since Congress 
gained office, furthermore, the interests of the en- 
trenched party machinery in many districts and state 
headquarters have tended to block any broadening of 
party membership 

Strong landholders outside the Congress have since 
1446 built up political weight in organizations of their 
own, and have supported the increasingly potent Hindu 
parties, the Rashtnya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and 
the Hindu Mahasabha. An important element in the 
Congress has showed in speeches and actions a sympathy 
with such a line-up of interests and ideals 

Such political influences have partially disrupted the 
nomentum and unity of purpose of Congress govern- 
nents in pushing land reform. The social turmoil and 
economic crisis of the postwar and post-partiton penod 
have been further retarding factors. In particular, be- 
cause of financial difficulties, hemes for compensation 
which might prove inflationary had to be rejected 

The Kashmir government, less hampered by such 
political and financial considerations, acted decisively 
to grant ownership of land to tenants on an ex- 
tensive scale. Land reform programs have been in- 
itiated in other provinces, notably Uttar Pradesh.* But 
even in UP, the government prograrn in its present form 
benefits only the more prosperous 12 or 15 percent of 
the state’s tenants. Recent government measures have 
not aided maternally the sharecroppers and landless 
laborers, who are inadequately represented in the 
Congress Party 


Peasant Struggles 

Meanwhile in the countryside the tensions descnbed 
abowe have found organized release, on a local scale. In 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, in 1448 and 1949, the writer 


She Profemer Dantwala's 
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knew non-Communist peasant unions and representa- 
tive tenant spokesmen who were asserting new powrr 
in stnkes, harvest raids, and local self-government clec- 
tioms. John F. Muchl has reported similar non-Com- 
munist peasant strength in Madras, also isolated from 
the broader political arena. In the area visited by 
Much! the Communists were the only major party to 
offer leadership to these peasant strugglies* In the 
groups in Uttar Pradesh observed by the writer, local 
peasant spokesmen were seeking trustworthy leadership, 
but nether the Congress nor the Socialist Party, as 
represented locally, was acceptable to them. In their 
immediate arena of action, confidence among these 
peasants was high. They felt a trend of power in favor 
of the dispossessed, and with increasing momentum were 
asserting their nights locally against unpopular land- 
holders and tenant employers. 

Sinee independence, the tendency has grown to ex- 
pect from government more vigorou: action than the 
Congress Party, in its present form and under existing 
circumstances, was politically onented and equipped to 


take In many areas a genuine disillusionment resulted. 
A gap between accomplishment and demand thus 
promises to face the Congress in the elections of 1951 

With adult franchise, the dilemma of local action 
groups: is projected to a broader plane, for they need 
to te up with an effective statewide and nationwide 
political instrument to advance their cause in legisla- 
tures and government ministries, Unies representative 
government becomes widely and genuinely representa- 
tive, they will be left with only the possibility of build- 
ing power from below, village by village, outside the 
framework of parliamentary action 

The future thus holds a real possibility of further con- 
stitutional, legally coercive action by government to 
resolve existing rural tensions centering on land reform. 
The threat « real, nevertheless, that government in- 
fluence will be weakened and that either lefust of 
rightist authoritarian political movements will gain 
strength as vehicles for rural discontent. At present, the 
outcome can probably still be determined by the actions 
of India’s democratic political leaders, 


India's Progress in Agrarian Reforms 


BY M. L. DANTWALA 


Bombay, September 27 


MATOR face Indian agriculture today: 
greater efficiency, and greater justice Agricultural 
production is conspicuously inefficient, and an im- 
mediate increase in productivity is an urgent need. But 
to achieve this on a permanent basis, it will probably be 
necessary to bring about radical changes in the pre- 
vailing social structure and a more equitable relation- 
ship among those engaged in agriculture. 

In some quarters it is argued that the most pressing 
need is for technical measures to increase production. 
It is pointed out that Indian crop yields are low even 
by Asian standards, and that India since the war has 
been forced to import large quantities of food grains as 
well as of cotton and jute, which she can ill afford. 
But this argument betrays ignorance of the prychology 
of production, for the peasant has little incentive to in- 


Professor Dantwala is head of the Agricultural Economics 
Section of the graduate school of Baumbay University, and 
Honorary Secretary-Treasurer of the Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics, He was a member of the committer ap- 
pointed by the Congress Party in 1948 to draft « program of 
agrana, 
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crease his output unless by doing so he can hope to 
raise himself out of the stark poverty which he ha» 
known for generations" 

The problem is being attacked in India on both 
fronts, technical and social. This article surveys the 
progress made to date in reform of land tenure, pro- 
tection of tenants and laborers, and allied fields. It 
therefore excludes from consideration various projects 
for land reclamation, agricultural research, and ex 
tension work, which are part of the total agricultura! 
picture. 

There are many systerns of land tenure in India but 
the two main types are zamindari and ryotwari. Under 
the former the land is owned by a landlord or zamindar 
(orginally a tax farmer), who pays taxes on it and 
leases it to tenants for cultivation. Under the ryotwari 
system as originally established by the British, the cul- 
tivator was recognized as the owner and paid his taxes 
direct to the government. Actually, many of these own- 
ers (ryots) have leased their land and become in ef- 
fect zamindar or non-cultivating landlords. The dis- 
tinction between the two types of tenure is by now 
mainly historical. Under both types the practice of sub- 
infeudation--in effect, repeated subleasing—-has grown 
up, but this is a serious problem only in zamindari areas, 
where in extreme cases there are as many as 50 inter- 


medianes between the cultivster and the ultimate land- 
loed, cach taking a share of the produce 


According to 193! fieures ‘and the atuation has not 


imeproved since then), 68 percent of the agnculturs 
pepulation of Britikh India were practically landless 
Thirty-five pereent were tenants and 3) percent were 
lahorerns, condition in sorne parts of India differs 
little from werfderm. Of the 28 percent who were cult 
vating half 
acres, and derived part of their livelihood from work- 


owners, more than owned less than five 


ing as laborers on other people's land. The proportion of 
landless peasants has increased in recent decades 
Tenancy is not necessarily an evil, But in ceauntnes 
where the pressure 
sive, as in Incia, it 


ploitation On the average. rents arnount to “ or 60 


f population on the land exers- 
becomes a fruitful source of ex- 


sercent of the eros product, and in some districts the 
j 


propertion 


prevails. It should be noted also that the unit of « ultiwa 


higher, especially where share-cropping 


tion is usually so small as to he uneconomic more than 


half of the farms in 
Furthermore: 


India are of less than five acres 


holdings are often divided into 


; ls 


hee 


inediy idu 


ents, effrerency 


scattered 
Farm implements are meager and techniques are prom 
tive, but few peasants have the capital to spend for 
ther aids to greater produ 


better tools, fertilizer, and 


fen 

The briefly iw the situation which agrarian 
form are dengned t eet. Tt should be remenrbered 
that under India’s new comentuuoen agnculture under 
the juurtsctos tion of the federal units or states, and the 
federal government can at most lay down a general 
policy. There are now twenty-eight federal units and 
although there «= a bas larity in their policies 
there are also many differences. An attempt will be 


made here to indicate only the ain outlines of the 


pattern of agrarian reforms now under way 


Congress Party Aims 
First we may briefly national 
An 


was appointed in 


the 


India 


note the views of 


Congress, the dominant poliucal party 


Economuc Program Commuttee 


by the Congress President, and its report declared that 
the 


agncultura! policy 


following among others should be the auns of 
x 


clummatweon of all intermediaries 


climination of 


between the cultivator and the state 2 


all middlemen and nent by cooperatives 


or other non nunerative pnces 
for basic agricultural products and a living wage for 


agricultural workers, The repert further observers 


Land should be heid for use and as a swurce of 
and the wee of the 
sng landholders of 


the right of them, comme vest m the vil- 
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nt 


lands of those who are either now-cultivat 


“he alve fot any perv to ise 


lage Co-operative community subject to the condition that the 
orginal lawfyl holder or his suceessor will be cnutied to come 
hack to the land for genuine cultivation In the case of widows, 
muners acd the incapacitated, share of the 
products of the lands may be given to them. It would be advis 
able to fim maxiewerm limit to the total holding of any land 


helder and squire the surplus lands and place them at the 


physically 


of the village co-operatives 


President 


which in 


The Committee 


the 
Reforms 


Subsequeritly Congress ap 
pomted an Agranan Comnuttee 


199) imued a comprehensive report 
is decisively of the opimon that in the agranan economy 
of India there is no place for intermedianes and land 
subject to conditions which 


The 


in future, subletting 


must belong to the tiller 


would ensure maxunum utilization Cortrmutter 


therefore, has recormmended that 
of land should be prohibited except in the case of that 


To 


cover the period of transition, however, the Comunittee 


owned by widows, minor, and disabled persons 


has recommended a set of rights for the actual tillers 


who are thermeclves not owners of land. Tenants are 


slso to be helped by a suitable financial agency to own 
the size 


holdings of shen of 


of holdir 


size 
Corn 


On the que 


scr qu ate 


vrs the ttee recormmends that a colne 
and that all 


should be placed on ownership clearly 


uneconomic farms should be cooperatively cultivated, 


nding the transfer of sury lus pulation to non- 
farm occupatons. On the que of rights in land the 
Comernuttee if the that these should be shared 
between the community and the uller, so that maximum 


assured. With 


the Committee recommends that the 


utilization as well as conservation of soil is 
this end in view 


nd 


culuvator's mghts in though permanent, transfer- 


able, and heritable, should be restncted so as to prevent 


subletting of land, land speculation, and bad husbandry 
We may now survey current retorn programs under 


the following headings 1) reform of land tenure, (2) 


protection of tenants, 3) agnmcultural labor, (4) con- 
wlidation of fragments and cooperative farming 
Abolition of Zamindari 

Zamindan holdings are not necessanly big estates 


Their most obnoxious feature is sub-infeudation, with 
its long chain of absentee rent-receiwers who perform 
hardly any useful function in production, but are merely 
the 


zanundan 


agricultural population 
made the main 


an incubus on working 


Abohtion of was thereiore 


plank of agranan reform platforms. This form of tenure 
prevails ower some 170 million acres of land in the 
states of West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh ‘United Prov- 
ince Bihar, and parts of Madhya Pradesh (Central 
Prowinees!. Madras, Orisa, and Assam. Fach of these 
states has its Own scheme to abolwh the svstem. But to 


date, very Ltde concrete progress has been made except 
in Madras 
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One of the reasons for delay has been that under the 
eld constitution it was held that payment of compensa. 
Gon meant payment in cash. It was estimated that com- 
pensabon under the various state schemes would amount 
to 4.1 billson rupees. Payment of such an amount in cash 
was imposuie, and payment in negotiable bonds would 
contmbute wo the already grave danger of inflation 
This would be less true of payment in non-negotiable 
bonds or annuities, but it was feared that such huge 
commitments would impair the government's credit 
The new comstituuon provides that a law authorizing 
the acquisiunm of property by the state “should cither 
fix the amount of compensation, or specify the princ- 
ples and the maaner in which the compensation is to be 
determuned and given.” Such laws, however, require 
the assent of the President of the Republic. 


Current Legislation 


The progress of legislation in the various states is in 
a very fluid condition. The following summmary may be 
out of date in some particulary by the time this article 
printed. 

Bihar, After experimenting with a variety of legisla- 
von, the government of Bihar introduced in December 
1949 the Bihar Land Reforms Bill, which has been 
passed by the Legislative Assembly and is now before 
the upper house. This bill empowers the state govern. 
ment to acquire the mghts of proprietors and tenure 
holders, including subsoi! mineral mghts. The zamindars 
will be entitled to compensation on a sliding scale based 
on net annuai income, from 3 annes the largest incomes 
to 20 umes the smallest. This is to be paid partly in 
cash and partly in bonds, either negotiable or non-nego- 
uable. The bill envisages setung up a Provincial Land 
Commusson to advise the state government on 
lems of agrarian policy. 

Madras. The government of Madras has enacted 
three pieces of Iegislauon, the Prohibition of Alietuztion 
Act, the Reduction of Rent Act, and the Abolition of 
Estates and Conversion into Kyotwari Act. The object 
of all these 2s to liquidate zanundan and other estates 
by the end of 1950. By the end of 1949, all the important 
big estates had been notified and many had been taken 
over by the government. Managers are being appointed 
to run them under the direct control and supervision of 
district officials The total amount of compensation in- 
volved will come to 125 million rwpees, and the Madras 
govermment has the requisite resources tO ment thi 
expense. In Madras the compensation is not based on 
The rents re- 
ceived by them were first brought down to the lewe! 


the current net mecome of the zamundars 


prevailing in neaghborng ryotwarm areas, and only one- 
third of thu was conudered the legitumate annual im- 


come. 
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Utter Pradesh. The UP Zamindarn Abolition and 
Land Reforms Bill, passed by the lower house in August 
1950, proposes to acquire the interest of all superior 
holders of land, above the cultivator, on payment of 
compensaten armounting to eaght times their net in- 
come In addition, a rehabilitation grant will be given 
at a graded rate to szamindam paying annual land taxes 
not exceeding 5,000 rupees. The total compensation will 
amount to | 4 billion rupees. This amount will be col- 
lected on a voluntary basis from tenants, who are asked 
to pay ten times their annual rent in return for full 
occupancy nghts. They will pay taxes amounting to 50 
percent of their present rent. The response to this 
«heme 4s not very encouraging, for as yet only 268 
million rupees have been paid in by tenant (under an 
enabling act pased in advance of the main ball). 

West Bengal The government of West Bengal has 
as yet taken no serous steps toward abolition of imter- 
mediate rights and is probably bebund all other state 
government in this respect. A bill for aboligen of in. 
termediary mghts in the Sunderbans area was drafted 
before the partition of Bengal in 1947. 

Assam. The State Acquistion of Zamindans Bill 
was passed by the legislature in March 1949 and now 
awaits the assent of the President of the Republic, The 
till provides for the aboliaon of aamundam by acquis- 
ven of nghts of propmetors and tenure-holdem, in land 
and other interests, in the “permanently settled” areas 
and certam other estates. The compensation two be 
paid vanes from 3 to 10 umes the net income 

Madhya Pradesh. The Awembly passed a resoluuon 
as early as September 146 recommending the abolivon 
of all intermedianes between the state and the uller 
The Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, Mahals, 
Alienated Lands) Kill, introduced in September 1949, 
has been pased by the legplature and awaits the 
President's approval 

Orwe The Orisa government appointed a Land 
Kevenue aod Land Tenure Coramiasion in 1446 to go 
into the question of zamindan aboliten and land re- 
forms. The Committee's report was submitted toward 
the end of 1449 On the base of thu report, the govern- 
ment published in January 1950 an Estates Abolition 
Bill which seeks to prowide for the abolition of all 
and interests by whatever name known, 
and to make provision for other matters connected 


therewith 


Protection of Tenants or Cultivators 

It appearn that the actual aboliuen of zamindari 
interests will take a long time. Meanwhile something 
has to be done for the protection of tenants and actual 
cultivator Beudes, even under ryotwari tenure, lands 
have been let and sublet unul many original occupants 
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have become mere rent-receivers. Thus the tenant or 
cultivator under the ryotwari system also needs protrc- 
tien against rack-renung and iliegal exacuom, and 
against urdawtul 
be assisted to purchase the land that he cultivates 

Most of the states in India have passed legulation 
embodying these features in varying measure. Yet there 


are millions of cultivaters who are excluded from the 


Moreover, he too should 


besefits of these acts and who are still at the mercy of 
intermediaries, Even thow who are eligible for protec: 
tien cannot compel adherence to the law because « 
their desperate need for some land to provide food 


and a basis for credit 


The Bombay Act 
The most advanced legislation in this field is the Bom 
Bombay is 


orobiem of sub-infeudation u 


bay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act 
rvotwar) area and the 
not acute The act forbids creation of tenancy in am 
land for a period of less than ten years. It lays down that 
the maximum rent pavable by a tenant shall not ex 
ceed one-fourth of the total yield, for irngated land, or 
one-third for other land A tenant who has held hu 
land continuously for not less than ex years is a “‘pro- 
His tenancy 


tected” tenant and enjoys certain nghts 


cannot be terminated except when the landlord in good 
fayth requires the land for hu own use either for cultiva 
tion or for other purposes. Even then the landlord may 
not exercise this night of he ts already cultivating 
acres or more of other land. The protected tenant 
ale entitied to purchase from the landlord, at a pri 
determined by a tribunal, the land held by him as a 
protected tenant liowever, he may not buy enough 


land to bring his total holdings above 50 acres, or to 
reduce the armount of arable land remaining to the land 
lord below acres 

The Bombay act further provides that farm land 
may not be transferred by sale, gift, exchange, or lease 
to a person who & not an agnculturalist. Land may be 
sold only at a reasonable price to be determuned by a 
tribunal, to persons in the following order of pnorty 
the tenant, a person cultivating adjacent land, a co- 
operative society, anv other ulturalist, or a pervon 
who has obtained from the Regional Authority a certfi- 
cate that he intends to take up the profession of agricul- 
turalist. The act ernpowers the state government to as 
sume management of any landholder’s extate mt is 
deemed necessary for the purpose of unproving the 
economic and social conditions of the peasants and 
ensuring the full and effraent use of land for agncul! 
ture. 
The Madhya Pradesh Agnecultural Rayats and Ten 
ants Act, which came into torce in May 1950, seeks to 


protect the tenants from evicvon. The West Bengal 
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Bargadar’s (share-croppers’) Bill, passed by the lower 
house in March 1950, proposes the formation of Con- 
ciaven Boards with jurmdicuon over (1) divison and 
delivery of produce and (2) termination of tenancy or 
restoration of lands to share-croppers in case of wrong- 
ful eviction 

The Madras Rent Reductson Act reduces rents in the 
estate area to the level prevailing in the ryotwan area, 
but there is no legislation for the protection of tenants 
in the ryotwan area. In order to prevent the increase 
of tenancy, the UP Zamindan Abolition Bill restricts 
the nght of leasing land to widows, minors, and persons 
sulfering from some disability, All existing subtenants 
are given security of tenure for a penod of five years, 
alter which they can, on payment otf fifteen umes their 
hereditary rents, acquire full occupancy nghts 


Agricultural Labor 

The unrelieved misery of the class of agncultura! 
laborers, and its growing numbers, are symptoms of the 
pathological condition of the enure Indian economy 
and cannot be cured by mere legislauon. The ulumate 
unpact of the inefficiency and backwardness of the 
econorsy falls on this class, which is on the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder. © 

The Minimum Wages Act of 1948 requires the state 
governments to fix minimum wage rates for agricultural 
labor within three years. In this connection the Labor 
Miurustry of the government of India is conducting an 
elaborate inquiry into the conditions of agncultural 
labor, including level of carnings, standard of living, 
and opportunites for employment. 

With regard to serfdom, though the constitution 
protubits employment of serf labor, it is too much to 
expect that serfdom will be abolished over might. But 
of late there has been considerable agitauon on the 
subject and the state governments are giving it their 
anwous attenuon. 

If the efficiency of agriculture is to be increased one 
of the umperative needs is to increase the suze of farms 
Thus can be done first by consolidating the scattered 
fragments belonging to the same Secondly, 
further subdivision must be prevented by fixing a mini- 
mum size farm below which division will not be per- 
mutted. The Prevention of Fragmentation and Consoli- 
dauon of Holding Act passed by the government of 
Bombay seeks to accomplish this. Actual progress how- 
ever w as yet small. Sumilar legislation is contemplated 
by other states also. There has been some consolidation 
of holdings through cooperative sowetics, especially in 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces. In the East 
1947-48, 
with a memberhup exceeding 200,000 


Punjab there were, in 1,573 consolidation 


A ceiling on land ownershup and redistnbution of the 
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excess over the maximum has been suggested, but as 
yet it has not been accepted as part of official policy, 
except in the UP, where the Zamindari Abolition Bill 
lays down that in future no person will be permitted 
to acquire, by sale or gift, a holding of more than SO 
acres 

Cooperative joint farming, especially for cultivators 
of farms of uneconomic size, is suggested as a means of 
increasing the size of the operating unit without causing 
any displacement of farmers. This ef course is not the 
best remedy, since per capita owne:sh.p-—-which is too 
tiny to yield a decent standard of living—remains un- 
changed. But insofar as the size become: more economic 
and the joint enterprise facilitates use of better imple- 
ments. which the members individually could not afford, 
the advantages of cooperative joint farming are ob- 


vious. 


“Cooperative Better Farming” 

Actual joint farming has not as yet advanced beyond 
the experimental stage. But societies for “cooperative 
better farming,” i. ¢., for improvement of agricultural 
methods, have made rapid progress. 

There were 125 such societies in the East Punjab during 
1947-48, 95 in Bombay, 23 in the Central Provinces and 
Berar and 2 in Ajmer-Merwara The Taluka Development 
Associations in Bombay also engage in the same work and 
have been of great assistance to the Agriculture Departinent 
in the spread of improved methods of farming, distribution of 
seeds, manure, etc, and acting as a liaison body between the 
Gevernment and the agriculturists. There were 118 such as 
sociations in 1945-46 with 123,485 individuals and 354 societies 
as members It is planned to organare a network of such 
societies in selected areas in Bombay Province A similar type 
of society @ the Agncultural Improvement and Demonstration 
Society in Madras At the end of the Co-operative year in 
1948, there were sewen Agricultural Demonstration Societies 
and 5? Agncultural Improvement Societies in Madras Such 
development associations are also doing good work in the 
United Provinces and Baroda* 


Another significant development is the organization 
of what are called Multi-Purpose Societies, which en- 
gage in cooperative purchasing, selling, and credit. The 
state of Bombay plans to cover 60 percent of the rural 
population with multi-purpose cooperatives within fif- 
teen years. In Uttar Pradesh, in 1947-48, 14,000 villages 
were selected for intensive devolopment work, and in 
1948-49 near'y 5,000 multi-purpose societies were or- 
ganized. 

Agricultural cooperation in general has made remark- 
able progress, but even so it touches only a fringe of 
the agricultural community, and is beyond the reach 
of the low-income (non-credit-worthy) farmers. Sorne- 


2? Indian Ministry of Agriculture, Co-operative Farmeng, 
p13 
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thing in the nature of the American Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is an inmperative need. 

If we put together these bits and pieces, what is the 
overall prospect? A start has been made in the right 
diretion, but it must be admitted that the achievements 
to date are not very encouraging. Agrarian reforms in 
vast countries like India, if they are to be brought about 
by evolutionary methods, require immense patience But 
in the race between reform and detenoration, there are 
limets to patience, as events in China and southeast 
Asin have shown. Agrarian unrest may break through 
the limits of patience. 

It is no doubt too early to judge. The seeds of 
agrurian reform have been prepared, the fields have 
been ploughed, and with good weather and careful 
hushandry, the crop may be good. But this as yet is only 
a hope. In amy case. legislation of the kind described 
above cannot by itself solve the deep-rooted problems of 
Indian agriculture. The basic problem of shifting sur- 
plus farm population into other industries involves a 
change in the structure of the whole Indian economy 


TECHNICAL TRAINING AND ASSISTANCE FOR ASIA 


The first regional training prorram for Asian gov- 
ermmment economists, technicians, and administrators con- 
cerned with planning and financing economic develop- 
ment projects in agriculture has opened in Lahore, 
Pakistan, according to the US State Department's Cur- 
rent Review of Economic and Social Problems in the 
United Nations (October 1950). This training in- 
stitute is sponsored by the United Nations, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Financial institutions like the International Bank have 
frequently emphasized that economic progress in under- 
developed countries is hindered by the lack of properly 
prepared and documented development plans. The new 
program will help professional workers in Asian coun- 
tries to prepare such projects and appraise their eco- 
nomic feasibility so that they will be more acceptable 
for presentation to national admirustrative bodies and 
to international financing institutions. 

The principles and methods discussed at the train- 
ing institute are to be applied to practical problems. 
Participants are to work with information on selected 
Pakistan projects, and are also expected to bring with 
ther information on one or more development projects 
in their own countries. 

The UN Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation has its part in the UN's expanded technical assist- 
ance program, for which 54 member nations have 
pledged a total of $20.5 million. UNESCO's share in 


this fund is $2.5 million (outside of its regular budget), 
and $! million has already been allocated for a number 
of educational and scientific projects to be carried out 
in Asian, African, and South American countries. The 
Asian countries which are to benefit immediately are 
Ceylon, India, Incionesia, Pakistan, and Thailand, while 
requests from Burma, the Philippines, and British and 
French non-self-governing territories are under con- 
sideration. 

The nature of UNESCO's program is illustrated by 
a few eamples. In Ceylon a fundamental education 
center will be set up, concentrating on methods of 
combating illiteracy and teaching improved farming 
methods. In India a scientific bibliography center will 
be established to serve not only India but other Far 
Eastern countries. This center will abstract and trans- 
late important scientific works from all over the world, 
and will provide documentution for the various tech- 
nical aid programs in Asia. Seven experts will also be 
sent to India to aid established research institutes and 
laboratories in the development of certain engineering 
techniques. A teacher training project has been ap- 
proved for Indonesia. Pakistan will receive aid in set- 
ting up a broadcasting system for mass education and 
a survey of desert areas for reclamation 
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KOREA AND WORLD POLITICS. By Miriam 5. Farley 
and Vera M. Dean. Toronto; Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs (Behind the Headlines Series, Vol. X, No 5), 
October 1950. 19 pp., paper $15 
Two articles on the Korean crisis and its implications, Miss 

Farley's reprinted from the Far Eastern Survey and Mr. Dean's 

from the Forsiga Policy Bulletin, Some study questions and a 

list of further reading material are included for the benefit 

of discusmon groups. 


THE ECONOMY OF PAKISTAN By Mushtaq Ahmad 
Karachi: Pakistan Institute of International Affairs, 1950 
29 paper. 12 annmas. 

A digest of factual material on natural resources, agricul. 
ture, industry, public finance, and other aspects of Pakistan's 
cconomy 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN MALAYA By 
Lim Ta, Boh. New York: Cambridge University Press 
(Malayan Questions Series), 1950. 37 pp, paper. $.30 
Describes briefly the developracnt of Malayan cooperatwe 

societies, Current applications of the cooperative principle, and 

their potential for Malayan welfare, The author concludes 
that governinent assistance and guidance are important to the 
suceess of the movement 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF PLANTATION LABOR. Conunitser. 
om “ork on Plantatnons, Loternational Labo; 
Geneva: Labor Offier, 1990. 166 pp, paper 
$1 00 
A general sumesery prepared for the first semdon of the 

Committee on Werk oo Plantations at Bandoeng in 1950. Ik 

covers recrwtment and hiring of labor, employment com 

tracts, conditen: of living and of work, employment of 
women and children, wages, health and social security, edu- 
cational end training facilities, and trade union activities. 


INTESNATIONAL RICE COMMISSION: Report ef the 
Seamon, Benghok, Thadend, 7-16 March, 1949. Bang. 
kok Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 1949. 51 pp, paper 
The FAO's Rice Commission is charged with the respon- 

wbulity for formuleting a world nee policy based on buman 
needs, and of promoting advanced methods of production, 
distribution, conservation, etc This repert eatlines the pro- 
jects to be undertaken by the Commission in 1949-50. There 
are informative appendices including the Coramission's con- 
stitution and rules of procedure 


SOVIET STRENGTH AND STRATEGY IN ASIA. By 
Ivar Spector Seattle, Wash: Superior Publishing Company, 
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